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THE rate of employment separations has slowed down 

materially from that shown in the first two weeks fol- 
lowing the termination of the war, and a further slowing 
down is expected in the next month or two. Voluntary 
separations and layoffs in the District’s eleven principal 
war production areas amounted to 88,820 through the first 
week in September, but these separations have not eased 
the labor stringency in any important area of the Dis- 
trict, for job opening of 69,650 were available in the files 
of the local United States Employment Service offices in 
the same eleven areas while the Classified sec- 


bottleneck materials. There has not yet been much prog- 
ress in multiple dwelling structures for rental purposes, 
and while it is still too early to draw conclusions, this may 
be a result of low rent ceilings relative to building costs. 

The textile output of the District is again pointing up- 
ward, but lack of manpower is holding the rise to extreme- 
ly modest proportions. The average daily index of cotton 
consumption in September rose 2 per cent above August, 
and 8 per cent above the low point in July, but was still 10 
per cent smaller than in September 1944. Some of the 


tions of the principal newspapers are filled with 
“Help Wanted” advertisements. Most of the 
job openings, however, were in industries pay- 
ing lower wages than in the war jobs which 
were terminated, but jobs were still “going 
begging” in some industries which do have 
wage scales in the upper reaches of the scale. 

A sizable amount of large industrial plant 


retarding factors on textile output, such as 
pricing and production controls, are being grad- 
ually removed, and as soon as the machines can 


BUY be fully manned a notable increase in textile 
ourree output can be expected if plants can be kept 
running. 

ques The average daily coal output in September 


improved moderately over August, and was 
only 4 per cent smaller than in September 1944. 


constructions has recently gotten under way or 
is planned for the near future. Numerous smaller plants 
and additions also have been announced. It is evident, 
however, that several months must elapse before large 
scale building operations, residential, industrial or public 
can make much headway. Materials, in general, are scarce, 
and some bottleneck materials prevent the completion of a 
structure for months beyond the normal time. Single 
dwelling unit residential construction has made consider- 
able headway, even though many uncompleted houses are 
standing partially completed for want of both labor and 


October output, however, will probably be re- 
duced somewhat owing to the outbreak of strikes in the 
early part of the month. The tight supply situation in 
coal, empty dealer bins, together with a reduction in the 
price of fuel oil, place coal at a disadvantage in the com- 
petition for heating purposes in new residential structures. 

The rayon industry is still operating all its “war-time” 
facilities at full tilt, and if demand is any criterion, capa- 
city operations will continue in the indefinite future. In 
addition, new important rayon producing units are pro- 
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BUSINESS INDEXES—FIFTH 
Average Daily 1935-39= 100 


Bituminous Coal Production® 
Cigarette Production 
Department Store Stocks** 
Wholesale Trade—Four Limes 
Retail Furniture Sales 


* Not seasonally adjusted. 
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Financing Tobacco Production and Marketing 


Among the many and diversified functions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond, none are more important 
than those which facilitate the production and distribution 
of wealth. These wealth-producing functions are pri- 
marily the quick transfer of funds, deposits and currency, 
to areas where they are needed; the minimizing of delay 
in payments made between buyer and seller; and the sup- 
plying of reserves to local banks for the extension of credit 
needed in financing the production and distribution of 
goods. 

The Federal Reserve Bank’s function in facilitating 
production can be illustrated in the growth and marketing 
of tobacco. This, the leading cash crop of the Fifth Dis- 
trict, will return growers something over $400 million 
this year. 


FINANCING THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
TosBacco 


Production of tobacco is a job that occupies the grower 
throughout most of the year while receipts from the sale 
of the crop are concentrated in a single month for any 
given grower. In past years, the rank and file of tobacco 
growers have not received the kind of income that would 
give them much leeway above living expenses. Other 
necessary expenses, such as doctors’ and dentists‘ bills had 
to be met in some fashion. Then, too, the fact that in- 
come was received almost in a lump sum made the tobacco 
grower’s budget problem analogous to that of the city 
worker, who was paid once a month rather than weekly. 
Both the city worker, paid on a monthly basis, and the 
tobacco grower, in the main, found that they ran out of 
money before the next pay period. This made it neces- 
sary to develop some means of financing a great many 
of the grower’s living expenses as well as production 
expenses from one marketing season to the next. 


THe GROWER 


The manner in which the grower is financed takes on 
all the conceivable combinations of arrangements in exist- 
ence, but several of these are in prevalent usage. They 
are: (1) self-financing; (2) land-owner financing; (3) 
general store financing; (4) bank credit and Production 
Credit Association financing. 

With the advent of 40-cent tobacco, which has prevailed 
for several years, there has been an increase in the number 
of tobacco growers who have been able to sell their crops, 
have enough left to live on, and, in addition, cover pro- 
duction expenses the following year. Many of these 
growers who have been able to finance themselves in re- 
cent years were able to do so as a consequence of the 
dearth of purchasable commodities. Living expenses of 
tobacco farmers no longer require the proportionate cash 
outlay that was once necessary, for, contrary to previous 
practice, tobacco farmers now grow a good share of their 
food requirements. For a number of years since 1930 
tobacco growers had been producing a large part of their 
food requirements on their own farms, but in the past few 
years this tendency has reversed with a large number of 
growers feeling that they had cash available to purchase 


their staples of living, reducing the production of their 
necessary food requirements. In part, however, this re- 
versed tendency was a result of labor shortages and in 
part it was the natural tendency toward a division of 
labor despite the fact that experience has shown diversi- 
fied farming to give the best living standard. 

In the chief tobacco-growing counties of Virginia and 
the Carolinas, tenants farm well over 40 per cent of the 


land, and in the largest tobacco-growing counties of East- 


ern North Carolina more than 60 per cent of the farms 
are tenant-operated. Financing of tenants’ living and 
production expenses by the land owners is a common 
practice in all of the tobacco belts, even though it may be 
necessary for the land owners, in turn, to secure financial 
assistance from their local banks. Throughout the to- 
bacco-growing areas self-financing of both tenants and 
owner-operators has been steadily increasing in the past 
five years. There are still, however, a number of tenants 
who have savings accounts in banks, investments in War 
bonds, and cash in hand sufficient to finance a new crop; 
but, in keeping with custom, they prefer to let the land- 
lord make the customary advances of cash or credit for 
their living expenses, together with their part of the fer- 
tilizer account, because of a feeling that the crop they are 
producing that year should bear their part of the cost of 
production rather than using their own money. 

Share arrangements between land owner and tenant are 
variable, but fairly general practices have evolved where- 
by: (1) the tenant furnishes labor and team, implements 
and three-fourths of the fertilizer, and receives three- 
fourths of the crop; (2) the land owner furnishes the 
implements, half of the fertilizer, and the team together 
with an agreed monthly advance in cash or store credit to 
the tenant. The tenant furnishes all the labor, half the 
fertilizer, and receives half the proceeds of the crop from 
which is deducted the advances made by the land owner. 

The system that predominates between landlord and 
tenant in the areas where tenant farming is most heavily 
concentrated is the half and half arrangement. In areas 
where tenant farming is of least importance the three- 
quarter and one-quarter share arrangement is in more 
general usage. 

Where the land owner finances the living and production 
expenses of his tenants, he may be called on to make a 
layout for groceries, doctors’ bills, medicines, clothing, 
fertilizer, hired labor, and, to certain tenants, cash. Where 
the living expenses of the tenant are financed by the land 
owner, an outlay either in cash or a line of store credit of 
around $20 a month, for a period of 8 or 9 months, for a 
man, wife, and two or three children appears to have been 
typical under price levels prevailing in past years. Some 
land owners may charge interest on money loaned, or pay 
cash at the general store and charge the tenant the “time” 
price. There is a greater tendency, however, for the land 


owners, who are financially able, to make these outlays 
without charging interest in order to secure efficient, de- 
pendable tenants who will better serve the owners’ inter- 
ests as well as their own. 


The general-store credit type of financing tobacco 
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growers is still in use, particularly in Eastern North Caro- 
lina, where the proportion of tenant farmers is largest. 
But this type of credit is not as important as it once was, 
when tenants raised a smaller part of their living require- 
ments. The store operators are in many instances large 
land owners themselves, who have acquired some of their 
holdings in settlement of accumulated debts owed to the 
store by previous owner-operators. Regardless of what 
may have been previous practice on the part of stores in 
dealing with farmers, the general current practice is to 
carry a creditor as long as he will make an honest effort 
to pay his bill. 

The manner in which the stores finance tobacco farmers 
is to extend them open book credit both for the neces- 
saries of living and for farm tools and fertilizer at the 
“time” price; the “time” price of fertilizer being 13 per 
cent higher than the cash price, 10 per cent being for the 
“time” price and 3 per cent for interest on the indebted- 
ness, while the “time” price of living staples and other 
commodities is 10 per cent above the cash price. 

Bank credit financing of tobacco land owners and 
tenants has been a practice throughout the crop’s history. 
It is still a practice, but fewer owners or tenants have, of 
necessity, had to seek bank loans, because tobacco prices 
are high and many former bank borrowers can now fi- 
nance themselves. In the years just before the war, when 
tobacco prices were lower, bank borrowing or Production 
Credit borrowing had been more prevalent than in earlier 
years. Bank loans to tobacco farmers are available to 
tenants as well as land owners; the chief requirement laid 
down by the banks for making loans is the character and 
industriousness of the borrower. The character qualifi- 
cation is that the borrower’s character is such that he rec- 
ognizes a moral obligation to pay his indebtedness, and 
as for industriousness the qualification is that he is a 
willing worker and knows how to raise tobacco. While 
these characteristics usually automatically limit the use of 
bank credit to crop production requirements for fertilizer, 
hired labor, live stock, tools and such, bank loans may also 
be obtained for other purposes, provided the borrower 
character requirements are met and the size of the loan is 
within his means of payment. The custom of banks 
varies a great deal. A large number of banks are finan- 
cing owner-operators either by open credit or by a mort- 
gage on the crop, his team and all farming implements. 
In some cases in past years they would take an assignment 
of a life insurance policy. 

The principal purpose of tobacco growers in borrowing 
from banks is to purchase fertilizer in the late winter or 
spring and to hire a hand or two for three or four weeks 
during the harvest season. If the grower operates a one- 
barn farm of five acres, his expenditure for fertilizer at 
the “time” price would run around $140 at present prices. 
If he borrows from his bank at 5 per cent for 6 months, 
and pays cash for his fertilizer, he can save around $15. 
If he operates a two-barn farm of 10 acres, his savings 
would be $30. Bank borrowing to pay for harvest labor 
is a cash outlay the grower must meet unless his family 
is large enough to cover his labor requirements. If the 
tobacco grower cannot finance this outlay himself, he must 
get it from the land owner, an individual lender, or from 
his bank. Since extra labor is required only a short time 
before the crop is marketed, funds borrowed for this pur- 


pose are of short maturity, usually around 30 days. 
Tobacco grower short-term financing by the Production 
Credit Associations or by Emergency Crop and Feed loans 
arises in the same manner and for the same purpose as 
bank loans. A record made available as of July 1, 1942, 
showed that in several of the largest tobacco-producing 
counties of North Carolina, loans made by these agencies 
accounted for about one-third of the total short-term loans 
outstanding of insured commercial banks, production 
credit associations, and emergency crop and feed loans. 


MARKETING THE Crop 


The funds needed for moving the tobacco crop from 
the farm to the market would be larger than those re- 
quired to finance the growth of the crop if growers’ 
living expenses were less than the value of the crop. 
They would be less if growers’ expenses were larger than 
the value of the crop. In the first marketing stage over 
the auction floors it is necessary to provide funds large 
enough to cover the value of the crop, less warehouse- 
man’s commission, whereas the growers’ financing re- 
quirements would be a smaller amount, the same amount, 
or a larger amount depending on the level of living ex- 
penses and savings, plus or minus the savings of the land 
owner, and plus or minus interest paid on indebtedness. 
This year, the outlay needed to move the tobacco crop 
across the auction floors in this District is likely to run 
between $400 and $450 millions. As little as $50 million 
was required in 1932. 

Three financing transactions occur at the marketing 
stage, or shortly thereafter. The farmers are paid by the 
warehousemen, who must make out checks for the total 
value, less warehouse commissions, of the tobacco cross- 
ing the warehouse floor. The warehousemen are reim- 
bursed by the dealers, export affiliates, manufacturers, and 
“pinhookers,” the afternoon or the next morning after 
the warehousemen’s checks are issued. Thus, the rapid 
rate of turnover of the warehousemen’s deposits requires 
the use of only a small amount of money, which may be 
their own capital or funds derived from a bank loan. The 
dealers redry, pack, and forward the greater part of the 
tobacco they have purchased to the buyers who have pre- 
viously placed orders with them. Dealers also purchase 
for their own account a quantity of tobacco, small relative 
to their total purchases, to fill unanticipated requirements 
of the trade. The manufacturers redry and move their 
tobacco purchases to warehouses, while the export affiliates 
redry their purchases and warehouse or forward the to- 
bacco to their parent companies. Since 1939, tobacco pur- 
chased by export affiliates has been paid for and ware- 
housed by the Commodity Credit Corporation, and shipped 
some time later under lend-lease or for cash. 


THe MANUFACTURER 


Domestic tobacco manufacturers are the largest direct 
buyers of flue-cured tobacco on the auction floors. In 
recent years, the large tobacco manufacturing companies 
also have been more important customers to the tobacco 
dealers than formerly, owing to the allocations of the crop 
by the War Food Administration. Formerly, these large 
companies covered the bulk of their requirements directly 
on the auction floors. Domestic tobacco companies car- 
ried, by far, the greater part of the leaf tobacco inventories 
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prior to the entrance of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion into this field. It has been the practice of tobacco 
manufacturers to age their tobacco for a variable period, 
around two years, which makes it necessary to carry an 
inventory of about three years’ supply. The carryover 
of flue-cured tobacco in the early 1920’s ran something 
over a half-billion pounds, but this had gradually stepped 
up to nearly 1.25 billion pounds by 1941. This tobacco 
inventory requires more or less permanent financing, the 
amount of which is dependent on the price of tobacco. To 
carry this inventory, manufacturers often secure the funds 
through the flotation of bonds, preferred stock, or com- 
mon stock. At times, and over fairly long periods, bank 
loans have been used as well. Bank loans, however, have 
another function to perform in tobacco-company financing, 
in the carrying of the new crop inventory, which requires 
enough funds to purchase the new crop supply at the be- 
ginning of the season. When tobacco manufacturers fi- 
nance their purchases of leaf tobacco with bank loans, 
these loans usually run into figures that require a con- 
sortium of banks to carry them. Years ago, these bank 
loans were largely made by New York City banks, but the 
present practice of the manufacturers is also to borrow 
from a number of the larger banks in the tobacco manu- 
facturing areas of the District. 

The chief uses of funds by the tobacco manufacturing 
companies during the war period have been to carry in- 
ventories and to expand receivables; 93 per cent of the 
funds obtained from the end of the fiscal year 1939 to the 
end of the fiscal year 1943 by seven leading tobacco com- 
panies were used for these purposes. In this same period, 
82 per cent of the funds obtained came from four sources ; 
namely, notes payable, 19 per cent; accrued items, mainly 
Federal income tax accruals, 26 per cent; long-term debt, 
24 per cent; and from accumulated earnings, 13 per cent. 
The sources and uses of funds between the fiscal years 
ending in 1939 and 1943 for seven tobacco manufacturing 
companies are shown as follows : 


SOURCES AND USES OF FUNDS BY 7 TOBACCO 
MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


1939 to 1943 


Thousand 
Sources of funds Dollars 
Marketable securities, 2,977 1.0 
“Other” current assets, 1,597 4 
Investments in affiliates and other, reduced.......... 12,872 4.1 
Land, buildings and equipment, reduced.............. 5,536 1.8 
Notes payable, 59,566 19.2 
Accounts payable, 5,575 1.8 
Accrued items, increased.............6-.0c0eeseeeees 80,149 25.8 
Other current liabilities, increased................... 2,531 8 
Preferred stock, increased. 15,173 4.9 
Common stock, increased......... 2,437 38 
Earned surplus, increased. 41,246 13.3 
Total sources of funds... .... 310,662 100.0 
Uses of funds 
Trade receivables, increased..............6..0.00000. 40,914 13.2 
Postwar refund (excess profits tax)..............05. 7,533 4 
“Other” liabilities, 387 J 


AFFILIATES OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS 


The tobacco-buying affiliates of foreign tobacco manu- 
facturing companies are the second largest buyers of flue- 
cured tobacco on the auction floors of the Fifth District. 
These companies purchase tobacco for their parent com- 


panies and not for general export. Until the Commodity 
Credit Corporation began purchasing the foreign share of 
the crop in 1939, these foreign affiliates were financed by 
their parent companies. 

Cumulative purchases of flue-cured tobacco under the 
loan and purchase programs of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation through June 30, 1945, totaled 1,188 million 
pounds (redried weight) from the crops of 1939 to 1944, 
inclusive. Of this amount, purchases accounted for 1,142 
million pounds, and loans for 46 million pounds. Through 
June 30, 1945, a total of 624 million pounds of flue-cured 
had been shipped under lend-lease, largely to British Em- 
pire countries for military purposes, and 446 million 
pounds had been sold to foreign governments for civilian 
usage. Since May, 1943, less than one-third of the total 
exports have been on a lend-lease basis and about two- 
thirds have been for civilian use on a regular cash basis. 

Thus, the Commodity Credit Corporation has provided 
a new source of finance for carrying the tobacco inventory 
destined for export, which formerly was carried by the 
foreign manufacturers. In 1939, 1940, and part of 1941, 
domestic dealers were given options of purchasing tobacco 
held by CCC, but these options subsequent to that time 
have been withdrawn. The CCC sales of tobacco, how- 
ever, have been made either under lend-lease or by direct 
cash sale to foreign governments; the Corporation has 
mage no sales to private tobacco manufacturing companies 
abroad. 


Tue DEALERS 


The domestic leaf tobacco dealers are the remaining 
source of demand for flue-cured tobacco on the auction 
markets, except for the “pinhookers”, who will be disre- 
garded in this discussion because they do not carry tobacco 
inventories even as far as the redriers. “Pinhookers” 
use their own capital and rarely own tobacco for more than 
a few hours, or a day at most. The dealers are an im- 
portant source of demand for flue-cured leaf, but the 
great bulk of their purchases are not for their own account 
but to fill previously placed orders from customers. Deal- 
ers do buy a small part of their total purchases for their 
own account in order to be able to supply the unfore- 
seeable needs of customers as well as for those few custo- 
mers who make a practice of spot buying. 


Dealers almost without exception make their purchases 
of tobacco on the auction floors with money borrowed 
from banks. Small dealers, as a rule, go to their local 
banks for accommodation, and if the size of the loan is 
too large for the local bank to handle, the bank’s corre- 
spondents will take part of it. The larger dealers borrow 
from many banks as well as the correspondents of those 
banks. The first source of dealer-borrowing, as a rule, 
is local banks located in the tobacco areas. Some variation 
exists in the manner in which dealers, as well as manu- 
facturers, compensate the banks in the towns where to- 
bacco markets are located, but, in the main, this is done 
by maintaining a deposit, throughout the year, of an 
agreed amount. 

Even though dealers buy tobacco largely on order, their 
financial needs are quite substantial for many of them 
make a practice of extending credit to their customers. 
The dealer’s chief customers in normal times are the small 
and medium-sized tobacco manufacturers located in the 
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United States, though some dealers do an export business. 
As a rule, credits, when extended by dealers, are on a 
thirty, sixty, or ninety-day basis, both for domestic and 
foreign customers, though at the present time most of the 
foreign business is on a cash basis. In times past, some 
discounting of notes held by dealers was done, but the 
practice was never prevalent, as most dealers preferred 
to borrow directly on their own notes. In utilizing dealer- 
financing, the small tobacco manufacturer is not required 
to make a permanent outlay to supply the funds for carry- 
ing his inventory, since he can fabricate and sell his prod- 
ucts and meet his note maturities from sales receipts. This 
practice keeps the production credit with the larger banks 
in the tobacco areas and their correspondents, rather than 
shifting it to the local bank of the small manufacturer. 
This, however, is in part academic, for, in the main, the 
two areas are the same. 


or FeperAL Reserve BANK 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond has a hand in 
each stage of the growing and marketing of tobacco, but 
it is always behind the scenes, and obvious only to those 
who come in direct contact with it. The payment for fer- 
tilizer shipped into tobacco-growing areas is transferred 
from buyer to seller by a shift in the Reserve Bank bal- 
ances of one member bank to another, even though the 
banks of both buyer and seller may not have been mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System or on the par collection 
list. Similarly, the funds used to pay the farmer for his 
tobacco, and, in turn, to pay the dealer for his resales, are 
transferred in the same manner, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank makes it possible to do this at no direct cost to 
either purchaser or seller. 

There is also a need for large amounts of currency in 
the tobacco-growing areas during the marketing of the 
crop, and this is supplied by the Federal Reserve Bank. 
As a rule, the currency requirements in the tobacco areas 
when markets are open run to seven or more times the 
demands during the rest of the year. In ordinary times, 
the greater part of this increase in currency returns to the 
Federal Reserve Bank within a few weeks after the to- 
bacco markets have closed, but for the past three years 
the return flow, particularly of bills above the $20 de- 
nomination, has dragged out through the first half of the 
following year. This is further evidence that more to- 
bacco farmers are in a position to finance themselves than 
formerly. 

The movement of the flue-cured tobacco crop is so 
facilitated by the rapid transfers of funds that no strain 
on the local banks in the marketing areas is felt. In 
fact, the funds are transferred and the deposit accounts 
turned over so rapidly that little or no change in deposit 
levels or required reserves is caused in the process. The 
amount of funds needed to move the crop is therefore 
smaller, owing to the speed of transfer, than if it were 
necessary to accumulate all of the funds in advance of 
crop movement and have them on hand in the market 
areas. 

The Federal Reserve Bank transfers the funds used in 


purchasing the tobacco crop at least three, and sometimes 
four, times. First, the funds are moved to the tobacco 
markets. Second, these funds (except for local saving 
and investment), which go from the growers to the local 
merchants, are moved into general manufacturing areas 
of the nation in payment for goods of all sorts. This 
movement of funds may have occurred, in part, prior to 
the movement of the tobacco crop, to the extent that local 
merchants carry their inventories with bank credit. In 
this instance, some of the funds received by the local 
merchants would be used to retire bank loans. Third, the 
funds from tobacco wholesalers and jobbers are moved to 
the tobacco manufacturer, and, fourth, the funds are 
again moved from the retailer to the wholesaler and jobber. 
In the case of chain stores and other large retail organi- 
zations, direct purchase from the manufacturer is cus- 
tomary, and only three transfers of funds are necessary. 
All these transfers of funds, as previously mentioned, are 
made by the Federal Reserve System at no direct cost, 
and, furthermore, the amount of funds required is mate- 
rially reduced by the speed of their transfer. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, in its capacity 
of Agent for the Commodity Credit Corporation, has had 
a direct hand in the marketing of the tobacco crop since 
the crop of 1939. Under an agreement with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, tobacco dealers and purchase 
affiliates of foreign manufacturers are given authorization 
to purchase given quantities of tobacco, by grade, for the 
account of the Commodity Credit Corporation. These 
dealers use their own funds in making the purchases, and 
are reimbursed by the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
as soon as they deliver documentary evidence of purchase. 
The Federal Reserve Bank, as a rule, does this reimburs- 
ing by crediting the reserve account of a designated mem- 
ber bank and debiting the account of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, or, if so authorized, the Reserve 
Bank will forward a check on the United States Treasury. 
In the first purchase program of CCC in 1939, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond handled the transactions 
throughout the United States, but since then each Reserve 
Bank has handled the business in its own District. 


When the CCC-purchased tobacco is exported on cash 
sale, the funds advanced by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration through the Federal Reserve Bank are recouped, 
plus all charges and interest at 3 per cent. When the 
tobacco was lend-leased, these charges were made to lend- 
lease account, with a corresponding debit to the account 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Opinions may differ as to the service rendered by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in the production and dis- 
tribution of tobacco, past and future. Most observers 
agree, however, that tobacco prices have been higher than 
they would have been had no CCC purchases been made. 
The important and real services rendered by the Federal 
Reserve Bank, however, are its facilitation of rapid settle- 
ments and the supplying of needed currency, without even 
a ripple of tension being placed on the cost of money. 
These services, little understood by those concerned, are 
taken for granted. 
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SUMMARY OF NATIONAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


(Compiled by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System) 


Output and employment at factories producing war prod- 
ucts declined further in September, but production and 
incomes in most other sectors of the economy were main- 
tained or increased somewhat. Retail buying in September 
and the first half of October continued above year ago levels. 


Industrial Production 


Industrial production declined eight per cent in Septem- 
ber, reflecting mainly the continued rapid liquidation of 
output for war purposes, and the Board’s seasonally adjusted 
index was 172 per cent of the 1935-39 average as compared 
with 187 in August and 210 in July. 


Reduced activity in the machinery and transportation 
equipment industries continued to account for most of the 
decline in the total index. Output in these industries during 
September was about one-fifth below the August average 
and one-half of the rate at the beginning of the year, Steel 
production, on the other hand, was five per cent larger in 
September than in August. In the first three weeks of 
October, however, steel mill operations declined substan- 
tially owing largely to a temporary reduction in coal sup- 
plies. Output of nonferrous metals, lumber, and stone, clay 
and glass products decreased somewhat in September. 


Production of nondurable goods, as a group, showed little 
change in September, as further reductions in output of war 
products in the chemical, petroleum, and rubber products 
industries were offset by increases in output of most civilian- 
type products. Output of textile yarns and fabrics, shoes, 
meats, beverages, cigarettes, and paper products increased. 


Output of minerals declined in September due mainly to 
an eight per cent decrease in crude petroleum production. 
Coal production increased in September, but in the first 
three weeks of October dropped sharply as a result of work 
interruptions at bituminous coal mines. 


Contracts awarded for private construction, according to 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, increased further in Sep- 
tember, reflecting the largest volume of awards for non- 
residential building in many years. Private residential 
awards showed little change and publicly-financed construc- 
tion declined further. 

Employment 

Employment at factories showed a decline of about 600,- 
000 during the month of September, as compared to a 
decrease of 1,600,000 workers during August, reflecting a 
much smaller reduction of munitions employment in Sep- 
tember and some increases in other industries. Employment 
in most nonmanufacturing lines, except Government service, 


was maintained or increased slightly, after allowing for 
seasonal changes. 
Distribution 

Department store sales in September showed about the 
usual sharp seasonal increase and the Board’s adjusted index 
was 199 per cent of the 1935-39 average. This was at the 
same high level as the average for the first half of 1945 
and was seven per cent above that for September 1944. In 
the first two weeks of October sales were 11 per cent larger 
than in the corresponding period last year, 


The total volume of railroad revenue freight was main- 
tained in September at the August rate and was only eight 
per cent lower than last year’s high level. In the early 
part of October shipments of coal and coke declined sub- 
stantially as a result of the drop in coal production. 


Commodity Prices 
Prices of cotton, grains, and most other farm products 
increased somewhat from the middle of September to the 
middle of October, following decreases in the previous six 
weeks. Prices of most industrial products continued to be 
maintained at Federal maximum levels. 


Bank Credit 


Rising reserve requirements, resulting from expanded 
deposits of businesses and individuals, and an increase in 
currency in circulation accounted for continuing needs for 
reserve funds by banks between the middle of September 
and the middle of October. These needs were supplied 
through decreases in Treasury and nonmember deposits at 
Federal Reserve Banks. The amount of Reserve Bank credit 
outstanding showed little change in the period. Money in 
circulation increased by 175 million dollars during the four 
weeks ended October 17; this was a smaller growth than 
has been customary in recent years, reflecting in part some 
currency inflow following the mid-September tax date. 
Holdings of Government securities and member bank bor- 
rowing at the Reserve Banks increased fairly substantially 
in the latter part of September concurrent with a temporary 
rise in Treasury deposits, but both were later reduced. This 
reduction in security holdings was in Treasury bills and 
accompanied an increase in member bank holdings of bills. 

At reporting banks in 101 leading cities loans for pur- 
chasing and carrying Government securities declined by 
550 million dollars during the four weeks ended October 17; 
commercial loans increased somewhat, and holdings of se- 
curities showed little change in the aggregate. Loans on 


Government securities remained well above amounts out- 
standing immediately prior to the Seventh War Loan. 
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Average Daily 1935-39=100 


BUSINESS INDEXES—FIFTH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Seasonally Adjusted 
%o Change 
Aug. 1945 from 


* Not seasonally adjusted. 
**Complete Revision—figures available on request 


Aug. July June Aug. 

1945 1945 1945 1944 July 45 Aug. 44 
Pank Debits .. staked ENE neh 231 221 257 212 +5 + 9 
Bituminous Coal Production® .....cc.-css-cccccceeein 136 136 142 151r 0 — 10 
Building Contracts Awarded .. 122 180 102 112 —32 9 
Building Permits Issued 92 86 60 43 +7 +114 
Cigarette Production ........ 205 165 174 166 +24 + 23 
124 118 139 145 + 5 — 14 
Department Store Sales 235 252 235 215 
Department Store Stocks 20.......0.......cce-cccsesceseeeeeeeeens 198 212 211 189 —7 + 5 
Electric Power Production 217 232 240 220 | 
Furniture Orders ............ is. 129 98 232 126 +32 + 2 
Furniture Shipments . 133 141 220 130 
Furniture Unfilled Orders 376 363 577 347 +4 + & 
159 170 156 145 + 10 
Wholesale Trade—Four Lines 170 177 173 168 
Wholesale Trade—Drugs 218 232 218 228 — 6 
Wholesale Trade—Dry Goods 2...............c.ccccceseseceeese 130 223 211 118 —42 + 10 
Wholesale Trade—Groceries 0... ....-.-..o-cescee-eeeee-ooe 187 182 179 180 + 3 + 4 
Wholesale Trade—Hardware 64 85 87 93 —25 
126 161r 170 116 —22 + 9 


Continued from page 1 


jected in this District in the near future. 

In some divisions of the hosiery industry, it is indicated 
production will do well to hold its own in the next month 
or two owing to a probable tension in the supply of rayon 
varn. Elimination of the “set aside” order of rayon yarn 
for hosiery mills, it is said, will make hosiery yarn supplies 
short before adequate nylon supplies can be obtained. 

The District’s daily average department store sales in- 
dex adjusted for seasonal variation declined 4 per cent 
from August to September, but in the latter month a gain 
of 3 per cent over a year ago was shown. The aggregate 
income of the people in this District is in a downward 
trend owing to reduction of employment on war contracts, 
and the fact that department store sales are still rising is 
indicative of the fact that the rate of savings is declining 
or that past savings are being spent or both. Department 
store inventories seasonally adjusted at the beginning of 
September were down 7 per cent from a month earlier, 


but were still 5 per cent higher than a year ago. This is 
probably a reflection of cautionary measures on the part 
of stores in purchasing war quality goods, which may be 
increasingly hard to move in the months ahead. 

Total deposits of the weekly reporting banks in the Dis- 
trict declined $24 million from August 14 to October 17, 
but this was due to a drop of $160 million in U. S. Gov- 
ernment deposits, since all other deposits rose $136 mil- 
lion in the period, consisting of $85 million in demand 
deposits, $15 million in time deposits, and $36 million in 
interbank deposits. In this period total loans held about 
steady with commercial, industrial, and agricultural rising 
$14 million,, and loans to others than brokers and dealers 
for purchasing or carrying securities declining $14 mil- 
lion. The decrease of $24 million in deposits was accom- 
panied by a decrease of $64 million in investments, and 
an increase of $13 million in cash, reserve balances, and 
due from banks. 
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Deposit Ownership 


A survey of the ownership of demand deposits of in- 
dividuals, partnerships, and corporations was made on 
January 31, 1945, and another was made on July 31, 
1945. The January survey gave estimates of ownership 
for all member banks of the Federal Reserve System in 
the Fifth Federal Reserve District, based on the experi- 
ence shown by the banks reporting in the survey. Esti- 
mates would have been made for all banks in the District 
if it had been possible to secure demand deposit data for 
all of the individual non-member banks and branches on 
December 31, 1943, and again on the nearest call date to 
the survey. 

It was possible for the first time in the July survey to 
classify the branches of several branch banking concerns 
in the deposit size groups in which each branch bank fell. 
This has caused some shifting in the size groups of mem- 
ber banks from that shown in previous surveys. January 
deposit ownership figures have been recomputed to take 
account of the reallocation of branches, and the changes 
shown from January 31 to July 31 are based on the expe- 
rience of 117 identical banks and branches. 

Demand deposits of individuals, partnerships, and cor- 
porations for all member banks of the Fifth District 
have continued to show a more rapid rate of increase than 
all member banks in the United States. On June 30, 
1945, Fifth District member banks held 4.52 per cent 
of all the demand deposits of individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations in the United States, compared with 
4.46 per cent on December 30, 1944, with 4.26 per cent 
on June 30, 1944, and with 3.36 per cent on June 30, 1939. 

Demand deposits of individuals, partnerships and cor- 
porations will be called deposits throughout the remainder 
of this discussion. These deposits of member banks in 
the Fifth District on July 31, 1945, are estimated at $2,703 
million, a gain of 4.2 per cent from June 30, 1945, and a 
gain of 5.8 per cent from the estimated deposits on Janu- 
ary 31, 1945. The smallest banks—those with deposits 
of less than a million dollars—(classified by size as of De- 
cember 31, 1942) had the largest percentage increase in 
deposits between January 31 and July 31, while the largest 
banks—those with deposits of more than $50 million— 
show a small deposit loss in this period. Deposits in the 
five size groups between these two extremes show in- 
creases of between 7.7 per cent and 9.4 per cent in this 
period, as the accompanying table shows: 

ESTIMATED DEMAND DEPOSITS OF INDIVIDUALS, PARTNERSHIPS, 

AND CORPORATIONS OF FIFTH DISTRICT MEMBER BANKS 

(thousand dollars) 


Banks* with 

deposits on 

Dec. 31,1943 0f No.of Jan. 31 July 31 Change 

(Million Dol.) Banks* 1945 1945 Amount Percent 

50 and over & 713,736 709,884 — 8,802 — 0.5 

25 - 50 8 325,538 350,533 + 24,995 + 17.7 

10 - 25 33 580,367 617,588 + 37,221 + 6.4 
5-10 36 282,004 308,487 + 26,483 + 9.4 
2-5 84 320,872 350,431 + 29,559 + 9.2 
1-2 99 178,766 193,614 + 14,848 + 8.3 

Under 1 207 153,429 178,209 + 19,780 +12.9 

475 2,554,712 2,703,746 + 149,054 + 5.8 


“Includes branches. 


The changes shown above, between January 31 and 
July 31, in dollar totals do not adequately reflect the re- 
gional changes that have taken place, and since the sample 


of banks in the survey was substantially smaller than de- 
sirable we prepared a map showing the changes between 
December 30, 1944, and June 30, 1945, for all member 
banks and those nonmember banks for which figures were 
available. The changes between December and June, by 
deposit size groups, were not as large for any group of 
banks, except those with deposits of more than $50 mil- 
lion, as were shown between January 31 and July 31, as 
indicated by the following table, but county changes indi- 
cate a considerably wider variability than the aggregates 
suggest. 

COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN DEMAND DEPOSITS OF 


IVIDUALS, PARTNERSHIPS, AND CORPORATIONS OF 
477 FIFTH DISTRICT BANKS 


Dec. 31, 1944 
and 
June 30, 1945 


Banks with deposits 
on Dec. 31, 1943, of 
(million dollars) 


Jan. 31, 1945 
and 
July 31, 1945 


+2.9 + 9.2 


On the map are represented 477 banks and branches in 
189 counties, having member banks. The aggregate in- 
crease in deposits of these banks between December 30, 
1944, and June 30, 1945, shows an increase of 3.5 per 
cent, but 43 counties, with 97 reporting banks, showed 
losses in deposits in this period of as much as 30 to 40 
per cent, though a little more than half of the county 
losses ran from 1 to 10 per cent. Seventy-one of the 
counties, with 196 reporting banks, showed deposit in- 
creases of from 0 to 9 per cent, and 57 counties, with 144 
reporting banks, showed deposit increases of from 10 
to 19 per cent. Thirteen counties, with 31 reporting 
banks, showed deposit increases of 20 to 29 per cent, and 
4 counties, with 9 reporting banks, showed increases of 
more than 30 per cent. 

The counties which show decreases in deposits between 
December and June are, for the most part, those in which 
agriculture predominates as a source of the people’s in- 
comes, and in those counties the chief income is received 
in the fall of the year. Therefore, a good part of the 
decreases from December to June may be considered sea- 
sonal in nature, since the funds had moved into these 
areas in payment for their crops prior to December 30, 
1944, and were, in part, flowing out in payments for 
goods and services between December and June. Coun- 
ties showing losses in deposits between December and 
June are located mainly in the cash crop areas of south- 
ern Virginia, and east of the fall line in the Carolinas, 
but the counties around Baltimore, Maryland, also show 
some loss in deposits and this seems to be due to the 
reduction in employment levels and out-migration of 
workers and their families from war plants located in 
the areas. Counties showing the greatest losses in de- 
posits between December and June are located in the flue- 
cured tobacco areas, and it is probable that this loss would 
appear more widespread if more of the counties of eastern 
North Carolina and South Caroiina were represented in 
the reporting bank sample. 
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The 71 counties showing deposit increases from 0 to 9 
per cent include most of the important cities of the Dis- 
trict, the industrial areas of the Carolinas, and those 
agricultural crop areas where important marketings occur 
in the first half of the year such as the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, the dark tobacco areas of Virginia, and many 
of the mixed farming or dairy counties of northern Vir- 
ginia, western Maryland, and northern West Virginia, 
as well as the District of Columbia. As well as can be 
ascertained, qualitatively, industrial production in most 
of these cities, being largely in the consumers’ goods field, 
was reasonably well sustained in the first halt of 1945, 
or such losses as occurred were offset by higher price and 
wage levels. Moderate deposit gains on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland were accompanied by improved prices 
of spring marketed vegetables, chickens and eggs, while 
moderate increases in volume of production of dark to- 
bacco and milk accompanied the deposit rise in the af- 
fected areas of Maryland and the Virginias. 


The 57 counties showing deposit increases of 10 to 
19 per cent are located mainly in the coal mining areas 
of the Virginias and in the cattle and poultry raising areas 
of the same States. Increased marketings of cattle and 
poultry products and appreciably better prices have ac- 
companied the increased deposit levels in these agricul- 
tural counties, particularly when account is taken of the 
fact that expenditures for goods were limited by the 
dearth of durable commodities which may otherwise have 
resulted in an inflow of goods rather than money. The 
same situation applies to the mining areas with respect 
to the purchase of goods, while expansion of income re- 
sulting from a higher miner’s wage level, a higher price 
of coal, and not much loss in employment seems to ac- 
count for the higher than average expansion in deposits 
of these counties. 


Thirteen of the 189 counties represented in the sample 
showed deposit increases of 20 to 29 per cent. Four of 
these were in West Virginia, 3 of which were in the in- 
dustrial area between Charleston and Huntington, where 
employment levels had been sustained, wage rates in- 
creased, and the value of manufactured product expanded ; 
7 were scattered in Virginia, with | each in Maryland and 
South Carolina. Three of the 6 Virginia counties were 
in the truck farming areas of the Tidewater, one in the 
Washington milk shed, one in the poultry area of the 
Shenandoah Valley, one in the southwest grazing area, 
and one in a war production area in the southwestern part 
of the State. The Maryland county is located in the to- 
bacco region of that State, while the South Carolina 
county is in a truck farming region. Better-than-average 
increases in incomes in these counties appear to be the 
cause of the deposit increase. 


Four counties showed deposit increases of more than 
30 per cent. Two of these were in the Maryland tobacco 
region, where a substantially larger crop at higher prices 
than a year ago was marketed between December and 
June, and 2 were in growing industrial counties of south- 
western Virginia, where industrial expansions have raised 
employment levels and expanded the value of manufac- 
turers, whilst at the same time industrial inventories ap- 
pear to have been worked down. 


OwNEeERSHIP OF Deposits 


Deposits of the member banks of this District increased 
$149,034,000, or 5.8 per cent between January 31, 1945, 
and July 31, 1945, and of this increase it is estimated that 
$82,988,000 accrued to the accounts of business c»ncerns, 
and $73,147,000 to personal accounts, while deposits of 
non-profit associations declined $7,101,000. The increase 
in business deposits in this period was 5.6 per cent, and 
the increase in personal deposits was 7.7 per cent. How- 
ever, the 5.6 per cent increase in business deposits does not 
show the shifts that have taken place in true perspective, 
for business concerns doing business outside the field of 
finance and owning 51.2 per cent of the total deposits on 
July 31, increased their deposits 9.6 per cent between 
January 31 and July 31, while those concerns engaged in 
some type of financial activity decreased their deposits by 
$37,998,000, or 17.9 per cent, in this period. This de- 
crease of deposits of financial businesses is probably ac- 
counted for by the heavy investment in Government 
securities in the Seventh War Loan by insurance com- 
panies, and by the movement of investment dealer funds 
into the stock market. The better-than-average increase 
in non-financial business deposits has been accompanied 
by some important reductions in inventories at war plants. 

Concerns engaged in manufacturing and mining, public 
utilities and trade, holding 44.3 per cent of the District’s 
member bank deposits on July 31, increased their deposits 
between January 31 and July 31 by a greater vercentage 
than the rise in all deposits. Thus, of the new depo,its 
and shifts in old accounts from January to July in the 
member banks of the District, the bulk ($120,986,000) 
moved into the accounts of non-financial business con- 
cerns, and $73,147,000 into personal accounts, while 
$45,099,000 was shifted out of the accounts of financial 
business concerns and non-profit organizations. 

In percentages of total deposit ownership non-financial 
business concerns’ proportion increased by 1.9 percentage 
points between January 31 and July 31, which was offset 
by a reduction of 1.9 percentage points in the proportion 
held by financial institutions, while the non-profit associa- 
tions lowered their percentage of total deposits by 0.6 per 
cent to offset a rise of 0.6 in the percentage held in per- 
sonal accounts. The following table shows the shifts 
in percentage of ownership between January 31 and July 
31, 1945: 


OWNERS OF DEPOSITS—ALL GROUPS 
(per cent of total) 


Jan. 31 July 31 

1 1945 Change 
1. Manufacturing & mining........ 15.1 16.4 +13 
7.2 7.5 + 3 
3. Retail & wholesale trade......... 20.1 20.4 + 3 
4. Other non-financial ............. 6.9 6.9 0 
5. Total non-financial ........... 49.3 51.2 +19 
6. Fi ial businesses ............ 8.3 6.4 —1.9 
7 Total businesses .............. 57.6 57.6 0 
8. Non-profit associations .......... 5.4 4.8 — 6 
37.0 37.6 + 6 


The increase in personal demand deposits, however, 
does not represent the relative proportion of liquid sav- 
ings accruing to individuals as contrasted with business 
concerns, for time deposits of individuals, partnerships and 
corporations—probably mostly personal—rose $84 mil- 
lion, or 9.5 per cent, in the Fifth District member banks 
between December 30, 1944, and June 30, 1945, com- 
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pared with an increase of $89 million, or 3.5 per cent, for 
demand deposits of individuals, partnerships and cor- 
porations in the same period. Somewhat nearer to the 
dates of the ownership survey, average daily net demand 
deposits rose $13 million, or 2.4 per cent, from the last 
half of January to the last half of July, while average 
daily time deposits rose $109 million, or 9.5 per cent, in 
this period. This rising trend in time deposits therefore 
must be considered when significant conclusions are drawn 
as to the changes in personal ownership of demand de- 
posits. 

There has been no material shift in evidence in the 

percentages of deposits owned by any of the various 
groups of owners since the end of January, 1944. Such 
changes as have been shown among the classified owners 
appear to be in part a seasonal factor and in part a 
backing away at one survey and filling in at another, with 
variation in ownership, of small and irrelevant perceit- 
ages. The important fact up to now is that there has 
been no evidence of a persistent trend in any of the classi- 
fied groups of deposit owners. 
_ The District as a whole has been drawing funds on 
commercial account from other Districts in net payment 
for consumers’ goods and bituminous coal and agricul- 
tural products, and these funds, together with deposits 
arising locally, have been distributed among the various 
classes of owners in reasonably steady proportions since 
early in 1944, This is indicative of a balanced internal 
economic structure. 

The greater-than-national growth ‘in the District’s 
member bank deposits—even after war production ex- 
penditures in important areas of the District had turned 
down relative to those of the nation—is accounted for 
mainly by two factors: 

(1) An appreciable increase in the District’s cash 
income from farm marketings while similar income 

in the nation held about steady. In part, this was a 

seasonal situation caused by marketings of District 

crops sold in the spring of the year, and in part it was 
_an improvement in the prices of the products sold. 

(2) A sustained level, on balance, of consumers’ 
goods production, the sale of which over District lines 
caused an inflow of funds. Income received from this 
production was augmented by somewhat higher prices 
received in one fashion or another and higher wages 
paid. 

The movement of funds into the District in payment 
for such consumers’ goods as were shipped out of the 
District could not be offset under war-time conditions by 
in-shipments of goods normally purchased in other Dis- 
tricts, and so the deposit level has risen faster than that 
of the nation even down to the middle of the current year. 
. Under normal and balanced economic conditions, when 
a better-than-national increase is experienced in the in- 
come of a region, a greater inflow of goods into the re- 
gion usually results, thus raising the region’s standard 
of living. This stimulates the production of goods else- 
where and, in turn, creates a further increase in the de- 
mand for the products of the region in question as well 
as stimulating the regional formation of capital. 

To return to the problem at hand, that of deposit 
ownership, it is yet to be demonstrated that material 
variation has existed, or will exist, in the proportionate 


composition of owners. We do not have the evidence in 
hand to know whether the approximate percentages of 
deposit ownership as shown in the four surveys since 
February, 1944, have always been distributed in about 
these proportions, or, if differently, whether such dif- 
ferent distribution of deposit ownership was a function 
of under-capacity industrial operations in previous years. 
Nor do we have proper evidence as to the distribution of 
personal deposits by income classes to formulate prob- 
able consequences of population migration, etc. 

If, however, a situation were to prevail for some years 
under which the nation’s industrial operations could be 
held near capacity levels, and prices of farm products 
maintained at levels in keeping with profitable employ- 
ment of the entire labor force, would there be any great 
reshuffle in regional deposit levels, and, if so, what classes 
of depositors would be most affected? These questions, 
of course, involve many complicating elements, such as 
the ability of any region profitably to employ those of its 
population wanting work at wages adjusted properly to 
the value of product; the manner in which the regional 
product will be priced relative to the product of the na- 
tion; the ability of an area to hold its population, and 
under what conditions shifts of deposits between dif- 
ferent classes of owners might be expected to occur. 

In the Fifth District, the evidence seems to indicate 
that much of the out-migration of the war-time popula- 
tion increase will have been effected in the next several 
months if it is not already accomplished. These out- 
migrations in many areas have been in evidence for more 
than a year and have been rather substantial. Yet no re- 
duction is noted in the proportion of deposits held in 
personal accounts, but on the contrary, the ownership 
surveys seem to indicate a perceptible improvement in 
the percentage of deposits held in personal accounts. 


Turning to the prospect of a realignment of the na- 
tion’s regional deposit structure similar to what it was 
before the upheavals caused by war, with particular refer- 
ence to the Fifth District, it would seem that under the 
conditions of capacity production in the nation (a con- 
dition which, incidentally, has a good prospect of prevail- 
ing in the next half decade or more), few deposits would 
move out of the District unless a general decline in com- 
modity prices sets in or unless deposit holders in the Dis- 
trict exchanged their deposits for stocks and bonds with 
owners outside the District. It is obvious after a little 
thought that if production throughout the nation is going 
at full tilt, a sufficient purchasing power is being created 
from that production to purchase the goods produced. If, 
therefore, any portion of the liquid savings made in past 
periods were to be pyramided in the market-places on 
top of the purchasing power arising from current pro- 
duction, only one result could follow, and that would be 
a rise in prices such that the aggregate value of the goods 
offered in the market would be equal to the quantity of 
money bidding for those goods. This statement must be 
qualified somewhat for liquid savings of some people 
may be spent in the amount that others may save in 
liquid form out of their share of current production. 

Under a set of conditions where commodity prices were 
rising fast or moderately, deposits in the Fifth District 
would probably continue to rise faster than in the nation 
because of the relatively greater importance here of raw 
materials and semi-finished consumers’ goods, the prices 
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of which ordinarily rise faster and further than those of 
finished manufacturers characteristic of many other parts 
of the nation. In other words, the District's commodity 
price level would probably rise faster and further than 
the nation’s price level. 

If a general decline in commodity prices were to occur 
at some time in the next few years, prices of Fifth Dis- 
trict products sold in inter-district commerce would prob- 
ably decline more than the prices of products as a whole 
for the nation. This would cause the District to have a 
lower percentage of the nation’s income and a lower 
standard of living, but before the living standard settled 
at a lower relative level it is probable that deposits would 
move out of the District as individuals made an effort to 


maintain standards of living by drawing on cash re- 
sources. 


CONCLUSION 


The deposit ownership survey on July 31, 1945, shows 
a continued expansion in the member bank deposits of 
the District at a more rapid rate than for the nation. 
Shifts of funds from one type of owners to another has 
continued to be of relatively small significance, and no 
trends are yet established in this survey relative to fore- 
going surveys to show that any material tendencies of 
changed ownership are in evidence. 

The details of deposit ownership in the two surveys are 
shown in the accompanying table, by sizes of banks. 


DEPOSIT OWNERSHIP BY SIZE OF BANK 
ALL FIFTH DISTRICT MEMBER BANKS 


(amounts in thousands of dollars) 


% of Total 

Change Jan. July 

Type of Jan. 81 July 31 Per- 31 31 
Deposit Owners 1945 1945 Amt. centage 1945 1945 


Banks with deposits over $50 million 


1. Manufacturing & mining 118,480 125,649 + 7,169 + 6.1 16.6 17.7 
2. Public utilities, ete 19,232 73,828 + 4,596 + 66 9.7 10.4 
3. Retail & Wholesale trade 123,476 127,069 + 3,593 + 2.9 17.3 17.9 
4. Other non-financial bus. 54,958 68,210 + 3,252 + 5.9 7.7 8.2 
5. Total non-financial bus. 366,146 384,756 + 18,610 + 5.1 51.3 54.2 
6. Financial business 99,209 63,180 —— 36,029 —36.3 13.9 8. 
7. Total bus. 65,355 447,936 — 17,419 — 3.7 65.2 63.1 
8. Non-profit associations 52,103 44,723 — 17,380 —14.2 7.3 6.3 
9. Personal 196,278 217,226 + 20,947 +10.7 27.5 30.6 
10. Total 713,736 709,884 — 3,852 — 0.5 100.0 100.0 
Banks with deposits of $25-50 million 
1. Manufacturing & mining 55,341 63,797 8,456 +15.3 17.0 18.2 
2. Public utilities, ete. 45,901 52,580 + 6,679 +14.6 14.1 15.0 
3. Retail & wholesale trade 75,850 77,818 + 1,968 + 2.6 23.3 22.2 
4. Other non-financial bus. 22,137 25,589 + 3,452 +15.6 68 7.3 
5. Total non-financial bus. 199,229 219,784 + 20.555 +10.3 61.2 62.7 
6. Financial business 27,671 23,836 — 3,835 —13.9 85 6.8 
7. Total bus. 226,900 243,620 + 16,720 + 7.4 69.7 69.5 
8. Non-profit associations 14,649 12,619 — 2,030 —13.9 45 3.6 
9. Personal 83,989 94,294 + 10,305 +12.3 25.8 26.9 
10. Total 325,538 350,533 + 24,995 + 7.7 100.0 100.0 
Banks with deposits of $10-25 million 
1, Manufacturing & mining 91,118 110,548 + 19,430 421.3 15.7 17.9 
2. Public utilities, ete. 37,724 43,849 + 6,125 +162 65 7.1 
3. Retail & wholesale trade 121,877 138,957 + 17,080 +14.0 21.0 22.5 
4, Other non-financial bus. 48,751 60,642 + 1,891 + 39 8&4 82 
5. Total non-financial bus. 299,470 343,996 + 44,526 +14.9 51.6 55.7 
6. Financial business 42,367 41,378 — 989 — 23 7.3 6.7 
7. Total bus. 341,837 385,374 -++- 43,537 +12.7 58.9 62.4 
8. Non-profit associations 33,661 33,350 — 311—0.9 58 5.4 
9. Personal 204,869 198,864 — 6,005 — 2.9 35.3 32.2 
10. Total 580,367 617,588 + 37,221 +. 6.4 100.0 100.0 
Banks with deposits of $5-10 million 
1. Manufacturing & mining 45,121 49,049 + 3,928 + 8.7 16.0 15.9 
2. Public utilities, ete. 11,562 12,648 + 1.086 + 94 41 4.1 
3. Retail & wholesale trade 67,399 68,484 + 1,085 + 1.6 23.9 22.2 
4. Other non-financial bus. 19,176 18,818 — 3858 —1.9 68 6.1 
5. Total non-financial bus. 143,258 148,999 + 5,741 + 4.0 50.8 48.3 
6. Financial business 23,406 25,606 + 2,199 +94 83 8&3 
7. Total bus. 166,664 174,604 + 7,940 + 4.8 59.1 566.6 
8. Non-profit associations 14,100 15,424 + 1,824 4+ 9.4 5.0 56.0 
9. Personal 101,240 118,459 + 17,219 +17.0 35.9 38.4 
10. Total 282,004 308,487 + 26,483 + 9.4 100.0 100.0 


% of 
Jan. July 
Type of Jan. 31 July 31 Per- 3 81 
Deposit Owners 1945 1945 Amt. centage 1945 1945 
Banks with deposits of $2-5 million 
1, Manufacturing & mining 51,660 65,881 + 14,221 427.5 16.1 18.8 
2. Public utilities, etc. 12,835 12,966 +- 131 10 40 3.7 
3. Retail & wholesale trade 76,689 82,702 + 6,013 + 7.8 23.9 23.6 
4. Other non financial bus. 17,327 16,470 — 7—49 654 47 
5. Total non-financial bus. 158,511 178,019 + 19,508 +12.3 49.4 60.8 
6. Financial bus. 12,514 11,915 — 699 — 48 38.9 3.4 
7. Total bus. 171,025 189,984 + 18,909 +11.1 53.38 54.2 
8. Non-profit associations 12,835 14,017 + 1,182 + 92 40 40 
9. Personal 137,012 146,480 + 9,468 + 6.9 42.7 41.8 
10. Total 320,872 350,431 + 29,559 +- 9.2 100.0 100.0 
Banks with deposits of $1-2 million 
1. Manufacturing & mining 13,407 18,781 + 5,374 +40.1 7.5 9.7 
2. Public utilities, ete. 4,112 2,711 — 1,401 —34.1 2. 1.4 
3. Retail & wholesale trade 24,670 28,848 + 4,178 +16.9 13.8 14.9 
4. Other non financial bus. 6,614 5,615 — 998 —15.1 3.7 2.9 
5. Total non-financial bus. 48,803 55,955 + 7,152 +14.7 27.3 28.9 
6. Financial bus. 4,290 5,421 + 1,131 +264 24 2.8 
7. Total bus. 53,093 61,376 + 8,284 +15.6 29.7 81.7 
8. Non-profit associations 2,682 .291 + 609 +22.7 1.5 1.7 
9. Personal 122,991 128,947 + 5,956 + 4.8 8 66.6 
10. Total 178,766 193,614 + 14,848 + 8.3 100.0 100.0 
Banks with deposits under $1 million 
1. Manufacturing & mining 10,894 10,739 — 155 — 14 7.1 6.2 
2. Public utilities, etc. 2,148 3,118 70 +45.2 14 18 
3. Retail & wholesale trade 24,242 27,020 + 2,778 +11.5 15.8 15.6 
4. Other non-financial bus. 8,745 10,046 + 1,301 +149 5.7 56.8 
6. Total non-financial bus. 46,029 50,923 + 4,894 +10.6 30.0 29.4 
6. Financial bus. 2,301 2,425 + 124 + 5.4 = 1, 14 
7. Total bus. 48,330 63,348 + 5,018 +10.4 31.5 30.8 
8. Non-profit associations 6,904 6,409 — 495 — 7.2 45 3.7 
9. Person 98,195 113,452 + 15,257 +15.5 64.0 65.5 
10. Total 153,429 173,209 + 19,780 +12.9 100.0 100.0 
All Banks 
1. Manufacturing & mining 386,021 444,444 +- 58,423 +15.1 15.1 16.4 
2. Public utilities, ete. 183,514 201,700 + 18,186 + 9.9 7 1.5 
5. Retail & wholesale trade 514,203 550,898 + 36,695 + 7.1 20.1 20.4 
4. Other non-financial bus. 177,708 185,390 + 17,682 + 43 69 6.9 
5. Total non-financial bus. 1,261,446 1,382,432 + 120,986 + 9.6 49.3 61.2 
6. Financial bus. 211,758 173,760 — 37,998 —17.9 83 6.4 
7.. Total bus. 1,473,204 1,556,192 + 82,988 + 5.6 57.6 57.6 
8. Non-profit associations 136,934 129,888 —- 7,101— 5.2 54 48 
9. Personal 944,574 1,017,721 + 73,147 + 7.7 37.0 87.6 
10. Total 2,554,712 2,703,746 + 149,034 + 5.8 100.0 100.0 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF RICHMOND DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
(All Figures in Thousands) (000 omitted) 
October 17 AP. in Amt. from 
ITEMS 1945 12-45 10-18-44 Sox ome, eee 
"44 
Total Gold Reserves....... $ 962,871 +83,805 + 15,618 1945 Sept.1944 1945 9 mos. 
Total Reserve ...........-- 986 +83,950 16,604 966, 
Bills Discounted ..........-. 18,820 + 1,578 + 12,970 SPF es 747,881 +4 7,122,265 +4 
Industrial Advances ..... baba 65 — 10 oe 89 Cumberland ........... 4,146 +1 130,856 +11 
122,819 + 8,626 76,052 North Carolina 
Certificates ..........+. ins 458,739 + 35,085 298,961 Asheville 28,190 +12 252,002 +17 
815,773 —81,473 + 18,776 Charlotte 131,799 ont 1,229,356 +8 
Total Bills & Securities...... 1,473,152 —35,679 + 409,531 Durham 125,788 29 694,487 +12 
Uncollected Items .......... 174,288 + 9,788 + 14,506 
13,734 + 607 + 1,617 Raleigh 51.498 +15 509,981 +5 

$2,637,105 58,566 + 422,158 Wilmington 35,079 325,029 
Fed. Res. Notes in Cir....... $1,696,941 + 46,526 +303,922 Wilson .......eeeeeeee 35,461 +12 124,959 +25 
Deposits, Total ............. 757,562 — 7,214 + 102,602 Winston-Salem 78,3220 «+18 611,001 +7 

Members’ Reserves ........ 696,167 6,940 + 112,826 South Carolina 

U. S. Treas. Gen. Acct... 14,650 — 7,564 — 56,957 Oo 36,843 —3 369,925 + 5 

38,487 — 6,315 — 9,313 Columbia ............. 48,716 +1 474,806 + 7 

5,046 Greenville ............ 39,282 —3 363,481 +9 

Other Deposits ........... 8,308 + 5, 24.087 
Def. Availability Items...... 155,404 + 18,666 + 30,418 + 14,091 
Other Liabilities ............ 570 Charlottesville ........ 19,970 +19 182,708 +85 
Capital Accounts ........... 26,628 + 618 + 5,236 Danville .........-..-- 26,975 +35 166,171 +24 

Total Liabilities .......... $2,637,105 +-58,566 +442,158 Lynchburg ........... 21,839 —1 198,784 + 5 

Newport News ....... 21,150 210,500 —l1 
Norfolk ...... eine 112,009 —4 1,082,989 0 
Portsmouth .......... 15,619 +4 150,484 + 6 
41 REPORTING MEMBER BANKS—FIFTH DISTRICT 8 
Charleston ..........-. 82,929 +9 790,360 +7 

Bus, Loans. 130 Parkersburg .......... 17,358 +4 172.414 +19 

al Estate Loans......... 50,116 oon ae 

129738 = 5,129 District Totals ......... $2,843,236 + 5 $25,219,194 +7 
Total Security Holdings..... 1,710,582 —41,209 +4236,272 

U.S. Treasury Bills ...... 7,112 —37,232 — 87, 

U.S. Treasury Certificates. . 311,233 —17,606 — 18,164 

U.S. Treasury Notes ..... 289,186 . — 1,935 41,309 

U.S. Gov. Bonds. 998,100 + 12,983 +255,140 COMMERCIAL FAILURES 

igations Gov. Guaran 1 — 1, 

Other Bonds, Stocks & Sec. 64,872 + 2,581 + 11,269 Number Failures Total Liabilities 
Cash Items in Process of Col. 120,630 + 8, + 18,609 MONTHS District U.S. istrict U. 8. 
Due from Banks............ 161,587* + 10,275 + 6,078 September 1945.......... 0 64 1,658,000 
Currency & Coin............ 39,806 + 1,027 + 1,979 August 5 409-00 1 56 $ 126,600 ; 1,166,000 
Reserve with F, R. Bank.. $42,935 — 3,446 + 41,338 September 1944.......... 0 5 0 4,065,000 
Other Assets 72,609 — 854 + 6,896 9 Months 1945.......... 15 646 $1,509,000 $24,189,000 
Total Asests. $2,770,054 —25,939 + 331,998 9 Months 1944.......... 1 980 652,000 23,029,000 
Total Demand Deposits...... $2,178,493 —44,296 +-229,173 Source: Dun & Bradstreet. 

Deposits of Individuals 1,312,974 oon + 148,571 

Deposits of U. S. Gov...... 301,703 —57,191 + 48,795 

Dep. of State & Local Gov. 81,808 4,475 + 8,484 

Deposits of Banks rete 455,508 t 8,828 + 25,551 

Certified & Officers’ Checks , 515 + 2,772 
Deposits. Hr COTTON CONSUMPTION AND ON HAND—BALES 

posits o ndividuals. . . + 8,482 + 66,156 t. Sept. Aug. 1 to 80 

Liabilities for Borrowed Money 11,500 + 6,500 + 11,500 Fifth District States: 
All Other Liabilities......... 96,683 + 232 + 14,431 anes pe get @eesere 341,492 392,279 702,308 813,782 
Capital Accounts ........... 128,899 + 3,135 + 11,168 tten Growing “2 
621, 700, ,273,341 1,442,441 
Total Liabilities ............ 2,770,054 —25,939 +331,998 on hand Sept. 
consuming esta! ments 1,465, 
*Net figures, reciprocal balances being eliminated. storage and compresses 8,212,013 9,616,114 
United States: 
Cotton consumed 701,000 789,623 1,440,811 1,631,168 
tton on han pt. n 
DEPOSITS IN MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS consuming establishments 1,748,654 1,714,475 
8 Baltimore Banks storage and compresses 8,307,985 9,776,029 
Sept. 20,1945 Aug. 31,1945 Sept. 80, 1944 Spindles active, U. S........ 21,911,746 22,279,910 
Total Deposits ............. $333,978,184  $328,820,966  $285,299,323 
COTTON CONSUMPTION—FIFTH DISTRICT 
In Bales Sept. 1945 Aug. 1945 Sept. 1944 

MONTH No. Carolina So. Carolina Virginia District Rayon Yarn Shipments, Lbs....... 48,500,000 50,500,000 44,800,000 
September ae 185,513 139,804 16,175 341,492 Staple Fiber Shipments, Lbs........ 12,100,000 12,700,000 13,000,000 

ugust 4s 191,647 153,129 16,040 360,816 Rayo tocks, 

September 1944........ 208,975 165,018 18,291 «392,279 Staple Fiber ‘Stocks, 
9 Months 1945........ 1,855,566 1,412,016 164,409 8,431,991 
9 Months 1944........ 1,964,481 1,506,884 170,173 3,641,538 Source: Rayon Organon. 
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BUILDING PERMIT FIGURES 


WHOLESALE TRADE, 222 FIRMS 


Net Sales Stock tio Sept. 

Sept. 1945 Sept. 30, 1945 collections 

compared with compared with to acc’ts 

Sept. Aug. Sept.30 Aug. 31 outstand’g 

LINES 1944 1945 1944 1945 

Auto Supplies (13)*..... +18 +2 +17 —4 112 
D Or +8 +10 —1 125 
Dry Goods (6)* ......... —26 —13 —10 20 83 
Electrical Goods (8)* —31 —13 —7 —l4 89 
Groceries (75)* ......... o—a4 —19 + 5 156 
Hardware (16)* ....... o0+3 — 6 + 8 104 
Industrial Supplies (6)*.. —-11 —12 + 5 +5 114 
Paper & Products (9)*.. —-7 —13 —16 +1 98 
Tobacco & Products (6)* —-2 — 38 + 7 +24 166 
Miscellaneous (75)* .... —7 —4 + 5 1338 
District Average (222)* —-7 —4 —9 +4 117 


Source: Department of Commerce. 
*Number of reporting firms. 


RETAIL FURNITURE SALES 
Percentage changes in September and 9 mos. 1945 
Com ith 


Total Valuation 
Sept. 1945 Sept. 1944 
Maryland 
Baltimore .. $ 1,384,280 $ 840,084 
Cumberland 35,700 5,290 
Frederick 7,135 6,833 
Hagerstown 11,538 5,265 
Salisbury 140,331 15,047 
Virginia 
84,115 9,590 
312,460 55,420 
782,254 180,979 
West Virginia 
gh 100,000 30,296 
North Carolina 
Asheville 68,101 34,956 
Charlotte ... 706,870 115,634 
Durham .... 122,825 52,265 
Greensboro 128,728 18,375 
High Point 168,844 0! 
Raleigh 188,485 69,307 
Rocky Mount 7,700 1,952 
Salisbury 31,195 9,315 
Winston-Salem 230,781 196,148 
South Carolina 
cece ccd 192,184 12,285 
District of Columbia 
798,470 1,179,908 
$ 6,217,349 $ 3,013,785 
AUCTION TOBACCO MARKETING 
Producers’ Tobacco Sales, Lbs. Price per hundred 
STATES Sept. 1945 Sept. 1944 1945 1944 
South Carolina ..... 32,135,158 56,538,411 $42.21 $42.87 
North Carolina ..... 241,896,759 217,946,116 42.61 42.51 
23,630,748 5,216,454 41.23 42.55 
District Total . 297,662,665 279,700,981 $42.46 $42.58 
Season Through .. 550,803,069 389,521,481 43.31 42.86 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURING 
% change % change 
from 9 mos. from 
Sept. 1945 Sept. 1944 1945 9 mos. ’44 
Smoking & chewing tobacco 
(Thousands of Ibs.)..... 24,173 + 9 207,015 +17 
Cigarettes (Thousands) 26,359,743 +32 188,099,615 +4 
rs ( mds) ..... 420.6: +7 3,583,023 + 3 
Snuff (Thousands of Ibs.) . 3,379 +4 33,128 + 7 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


% che. % che. 
from 
STATES Aug. 1945 Aug. 1944 8mos.’45 8 mos.’44 
Maryland ..........«s $ 9,267,000 — 31 $ 67,695,000 3 
District of Columbia. . 2,795,000 + 71 26,433,000 +44 


13,064,000 
$239,936,000 + 65 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation 


STATES Sept. 1944 9 mos, 1944 
Maryland (5)* +3 +12 
District of Columbia (6)*..... +2 ob 
West Virginia (9)*........... +36 8g 
North Carolina (17)*......... + 6 14 
South Carolina (14)*......... +4 +2 

+5 +9 

Individual Cities 
Baltimore, Md. (5)*.......... + 3 +12 
Washington, D. C. (6)*....... + 2 +1 
Lynchburg, Va. (3)*.......... +3 +16 
Richmond, Va. (7)*........... + 3 +16 
Charleston, W. Va. (7)*....... +41 +20 
Charlotte, N. C. (4)*......... —6 + 6 
Columbia, S. C. (4)*.......... —T7 —2 
* Number of reporting stores 

DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE 
Richmond Baltimore Washington Other Cities District 


Percentage change in Sept. 1945 sales, compared with sales in Sept. ’44: 
+ 6 —1 +1 +2 +1 
Percentage chg. in 9 mos. sales 1945, compared with 9 mos. in 1944: 
+14 + 9 +9 +14 +10 
Percentage chg. in stocks on Sept. 30, 1945, compared with Sept. 30, 44: 
+ 3 +.3 +12 0 +6 
Percentage chg. in outstand’g orders Sept. 30, 1945 from Sept. 30, °44: 
+35 +14 +19 +27 +20 
Percentage chg. in rec'v’bles Sept. 30, 1945 from those on Sept. 30, °44: 
+11 +4 +1 +4 +4 
Percentage of current receivables as of Sept. 1 collected in Sept.: 

55 58 55 57 66 
Percentage of instalment receivables as of Sept. 1 collected in Sept.: 

35 31 28 32 29 
Maryland Dist. of Col. Virginia West Va. N. Carolina S. Carolina 
Percentage change in Sept. 1945 sales from Sept. 1944 sales, by States: 

—2 +1 +1 + 65 —s5 0 


Percentage change in 9 mos. sales 1945 from 9 mos. sales 1944: 
49 +9 +11 +17 +u1 +8 


SOFT COAL PRODUCTION IN THOUSANDS OF TONS 


Sept. Sept. % 9 mos. 9% mos. 
REGIONS 1945 1944 chg. 1945 1944 

West Virginia ........ 12,278 13,541 — 9 116,172 125,475 —7 

| 1,582 —10 13,705 15,161 —10 

Maryland ............. 147 153 —4 1,345 1,539 —13 
Fifth District ...... 13,848 15,276 —-9 131,222 142,17 — 8 
United States ...... 


46, 50,480 — 8 437,570 471,594 — 7 
% in District....... 29.9 30.0 30.3 30.1 


™ 
West Virginia ...... 1,902,000 +189 14,169,000 1 2 
North Carolina ...... 6,327,000 + 405 40,776,000 26 
South Carolina ...... 2,812,000 + 68 
Fifth District ..... $29,342,000 — 2 | 


